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Manufacturers of Fine Confectionery 
for Over One Hundred Years 
to countries all over the world 


including 


UNITED KINGDOM - CHANNEL ISLANDS 


GO.SeA.- CANADA - WEST INDIES - MALTA - CEYTON . MALATA 
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Bawneen 


On the rugged west 
coast of Ireland the 
fisherfolk knit sweaters 
of bawneen (native 
undyed wool). Their 
beautiful and 
distinctive patterns 
originally served to 
identify men drowned 
at sea. Today, 
bawneens are a top 
tourist priority... 
make wonderful sports, 
ski-ing and yachting 
sweaters, tough, warm 
and hard-wearing. 
From 57 /6 ($8.05). 
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Pattern 603/140 
This is a single example of the great range 
of Waterford lead crystal cut glass . . . hand Arnotts of Henry Street (a stone’s throw from 


j made and hand cut by craftsmen in the Nelson Pillar) is Dublin’s top store 
centuries-old traditional way, and embodying for Irish specialities... handwoven Irish tweeds, 
the distinctive deep cutting which is one of bawneen sweaters, Waterford glass, | 
the marks of Waterford Glass. Available from Carrickmacross lace, Irish linens, Irish fashions 


i men’s tweed 
good stores throughout the world, from top designers, 
jackets and overcoats. 
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Glass 


WATERFORD GLASS LIMITED « WATERFORD e IRELAND 


ARNOTTS . HENRY $TR-E EF . DUBLIN 
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Drive Voursel} 


IN SAFETY AND COMFORT 


Ireland’s Finest Hire Service offers these features 


INSURANCE 
MAPS AND TRAVEL ITINERARIES 


FREE DELIVERY IN DUBLIN 
CLIENTS MET ANYWHERE 











Model HP. Per Week Model H.P. Per Week 

Ford RAC 10 | £10 0 0 Ford RAC 16 | £1400 

Anglia | BHP 36 $28.00 Consul | BHP 47 $39.20 

Ford RAC 10 | £11 10 0 || Ford RAC 18 | £16 0 0 

Prefect | BHP 36 $32.20 Consul | BHP 55 $44.80 
Mark 11 















































WALDEN MOTOR CO. LTD. 


(100 YARDS FROM PARNELL MONUMENT) 


172-174 PARNELL STREET - DUBLIN 
TEL 40461 GRAMS WALCAR 
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BRITISH & IRISH STEAM PACKET CO., LTD.| CITY OF CORK STEAM PACKET CO.,LTD. 








16 WESTMORELAND STREET, 
DUBLIN 











112 PATRICK STREET, 
CORK 
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Pictorial West Cork 

Irish Romanesque by Brian FitzGerald 

Our Townland by Stephen Rynne 

Visiting St. James’s Gate 

Where’s the ‘Auld Sod’ by Herbert Moulton 
At the Splaugh by George Burrows 


The Lure that is Limerick by H. L. Morrow 


This journal is issued by Bord Failte and published every 
two months at 7-8 Mount Street Crescent, Dublin. 





Our Cover Picture 


RHODODENDRON WALK, HowtH Castie DemMESNE, COUNTY DusLIN."Howth 
is a most attractive seaside resort just nine miles from the heart of Dublin. 
Set on the peninsula which encloses the sea on the north side of Dublin Bay, 
Howth can offer the visitor a very wide range of appeals — a fine harbour 
with its own fishing fleet, antiquities, magnificent cliff scenery, good bathing, 
boating, fishing and lots of good sea air. Howth Castle is famous for its 
Rhododendrons and Azaleas which fill the wooded hillside with colour 
from May onwards. A Bord Failte Photograph, 
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We wish to thank Arthur Guinness, Son and Co. (Dublin) Ltd. (pages 15-17) 
for permission to make use of the photographs appearing on the pages 
mentioned. 
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bork is the largest county in Ireland. In the South and West ranks of 

ountain peaks rise majestically skywards. The long coastline is famed for the 
1agnificence of its unequalled scenery .... for the rocky peninsulas 

utting far into the Atlantic enclosing deep island-strewn bays. A wide variety of 
ppeals make West Cork one of Ireland’s most attractive holiday regions. 











are available. 


is one of the major towns of County Cork. 
een mountains and sea, it is an excellent 
on which to base a holiday in this region. 





nus Bay, County Cork. Landscapes and 
s in this part of the world are wild and 


Enjoy a leisurely holiday in County Cork. 
better way to see the magnificent scenery 
horse drawn caravan. Excellent inclusive 






























The Garden at Garinish Island is a ‘must’ for holiday- 
makers ‘seeing the sights’ in West Cork. The luxuriant 
almost tropical growth to be seen there and, indeed, 
throughout this region, makes a riot of colour 
to delight the photographer. Palm trees are a 
commonplace. 


Castletownshend, County Cork. All the ingredients 
for a perfect ‘quiet’ holiday. Relaxation, excellent 
bathing, good fishing and some interesting ruins 
(including Raheen Castle and Castle Eyne) to be 
investigated. 


Dursey Sound, County Cork. A beach for yourself ! 
There are many inlets along this coast whose golden 
sands are disturbed only by the cry of seabirds and 
the ceaseless ebb and flow of the sea. 


Dunmanus Bay, County Cork, lies a short distance 


from the town of Bantry. 
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BY BRIAN FITZGERALD 







IRISH ROMANESQUE 


In many parts of Ireland excellent examples remain of the architectural style known 


as Hiberno Romanesque, which introduced the arch into Irish churches. With the 


Hiberno-Romanesque, too, came decoration and ornament to the doors, windows 
and chancel arches. Visit Cormac’s Chapel on the Rock of Cashel... . St. Kevin's 


Church at Glendaloch. 


To THE architectural treasure-house of the Western World, 
each nation has brought its own gift. Greece has provided 
its ancient classical temples; Italy, its monumental Roman 
buildings and the masterpieces of Renaissance and Baroque 
architecture. The genius of France is embodied in her 
Gothic cathedrals. What of Ireland? The spirit of Irish 
architecture finds its purest and most profound expression 
in the small Romanesque churches and chapels which were 
built in the twelfth century. 

Romanesque architecture grew up in western Europe 
after the decay of the Roman Empire, its origins being 
found in the Roman imperial buildings which had survived 
the onslaught of time and the barbarians in north Italy 
and in southern France. Though there are regional 
diversities, the characteristic feature of the style is the 
round arch. Behind the differences, too, stands the exper- 
ience of a new creative will. Romanesque art is essentially 
architectural. The emphasis lies on structure and monu- 
mentality, the general effect is one of rhythmic masses. 





For the first time in the West the attempt was made to 
combine under a vault all the subordinate part of a building 
into a system, as may be seen at Angouléme in France, or 
at Durham in England. 

Hiberno-Romanesque is the term used to describe an 
Irish treatment of Romanesque architecture. It developed 
in Ireland from a combination of the Celtic and Roman- 
esque elements. Cormac’s Chapel on the Rock of Cashel 
(Co. Tipperary) is the principal effort of church-building 
in the Hiberno-Romanesque style. It is a tiny church, in 
red sandstone, with walls covered with arcading, a splendid 
north porch and twin flanking towers. Byzantine decora- 
tion is combined with the high stone roof, barrel vaulting, 
and overcrofts of the early Celtic churches. In appearance 
and ground-plan Cashel resembles those of churches in 
the Rhineland, and German influence has been conjectured. 
It is known that, at the time when Cormac’s Chapel was 
being built, the abbot of Ratisbon (an Irishman) sent a 
mission to Ireland, two of whose members were craftsmen. 























Cormac’s Chapel is the most beautiful building in 
Ireland. Compared with the great Romanesque churches 
on the Continent, it is small indeed. But the whole work is 
architectural, essentially Romanesque, conceived in 
miniature in terms of a Romanesque cathedral of the 
time. Like most other Irish Romanesque churches Cormac’s 
Chapel is lavishly decorated, with an elaborately carved 
chancel-arch and richly ornamented doorways. Ornament 
developed in Ireland from a combination of Celtic, 
Scandinavian and Roman elements, with the chevron as 
its most typical feature. It was a Romanesque characteristic 
that all forms of art were made subordinate to architecture, 
and the ornament grows out of the structure of a building. 
A Romanesque capital, for example, is an architectural 
unit with a particular function: the arches spring from it. 
However rich the ornament, the function of the capital 
is still the dictating factor. This principle the artist-masons 


of Cashel scrupulously observed. 

















The Chapel which King Cormac completed by 1134 set 
the fashion for church building in Ireland for the next 
fifty years. The famous Midlands churches of Rahan 
(Offaly), Freshford (Co. Kilkenny), Killeshin (Laois), 
Roscrea (Co. Tipperary), the ‘Nuns’ Church at Clonmac- 
nois (Offaly), Mona Incha (Co. Tipperary), the cathedrals 
of Clonfert and Tuam (Co. Galway), and Kilmalkedar 
church in Co. Kerry — all date from this period. These 
churches are without exception small, and architecturally, 
do not differ very much from the little wooden-roofed 
rectangular buildings with antae that had long been 
erected in Ireland. It was in the wealth of exquisite decora- 
tion lavished upon doorways, window opes and chancel 
arches that the Irish craftsmen excelled. 

The west doorway of Clonfert Cathedral, a tall gabled 
porch, extravagantly decorated in every imaginable 
Romanesque pattern, ranks among the great achievements 
of Romanesque art in Europe. Clonfert lies in the heart of 


Pas 


Left : Cormac’s Chapel, Rock of Cashel, 
County Tipperary. Cormac’s Chapel which 
was erected by king-bishop Cormac — who 
reigned from 1122-38 — was consecrated 
before a great gathering of the nobles 
and clergy of Munster in 1134. 


Below : Kilmalkedar Church, County Kerry. 
This church was built in the twelfth century. 
The Alphabet Stone (close to the chancel 
doorway), ogham stone, sundial and oratories 
at Kilmaikedar are also of particular 
interest. 


Right : Doorway detail, Kilmalkedar Church. 
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The foundation of Mona Incha Abbey, which is two 
miles from Roscrea, County Tipperary, has been 
variously attributed to St. Cronan, St. Canice and 
St. Ciaran. The chancel arch and the west doorway 
(shown here) are of particular interest. 


The Nun’s Church, Clonmacnois, Offaly. Clonmacnois 
was once the most famous of the Irish monastic 
cities and survived for a thousand years from its 
foundation in 548 A.D. 


the east Galway countryside, and great is the visitor’s 
excitement when suddenly he comes upon the little grey 
cathedral, hidden amongst trees alive with jackdaws. Not 
far from Clonfert is Tuam. One of the glories of Hiberno- 
Romanesque architecture is its cathedral chancel-arch, 
which is most elaborately decorated and very beautiful. 
Another gem of the Irish Romanesque is to be found at 
Killaloe (Co. Clare). This is the doorway built in the 


south-west wall of the Cathedral, a sumptuous piece of 


sculpture richly carved with characteristic Irish Roman- 
esque decoration — chevron zig-zags, Scandinavian-style 
beasts, foliage, etc. 

The singular beauty of Irish Romanesque churches is 
enhanced by the beauty of their setting. The little buildings 
blend so well with the varied Irish landscape, the changing 
Irish skies, that they seem to be growing out of the very 
soil of Ireland. There is, for example, the ruined monastery 
church of Dysert O’Dea in County Clare, with its masterly 
Romanesque doorway showing human and animal heads, 























chevron, foliage and Celtic-derived interlace decoration. 
Still beautiful in its sad decay, it is as much a part of the 
landscape as the tall rushes, with their nesting curlews, 
and the limestone rocks. Or there is the County Tipperary 
church of Mona Incha, islanded in the midst of a vast 
expanse of brown bog, which has a beauty all its own. 
Once the bog was a lake, and during the Penal times 
Catholics used to sail out to it in boats to hear Mass. 
Today Mona Incha is all but deserted — but what a 
wealth of Irish Romanesque awaits those who make their 
way to the church at the end of the long bog road! 

Many of these little churches stand in remote parts of 
the country, the reason being that they were built on 
monastic sites. One of the most interesting 1s the lovely 
church at Kilmalkedar in County Kerry, which stands on 
the site of a very early anchoritic monastery near the 
shore of Dingle Bay, in one of the wildest parts of Ireland— 
mountainy country of stone walls, strong winds, and 
deeply bellowing cattle. Another church built on the 
site of a monastic settlement is Ardmore Cathedral, on the 
coast of County Waterford, which has some remarkable 
external arcading — two rows of round-headed panels 
filled with beautifully sculptured figures. 

The church at Kilmalkedar is at once the earliest and the 
closest imitation of Cormac’s Chapel, and is in the best 
Romanesque style. As time went on, however, and more 
churches were built, doorways and chancel arches lost 
their architectural characteristics, and masons allowed the 
ornament to overflow beyond the capital to the arch 


above or to the pier below. But by then Gothic art had 
already been introduced into Ireland by the Cistercians. 
For some years, however, the styles existed side by side, 
or — as at Mellifont and Jerpoint — blended one into the 
other. The Irish Romanesque style was short-lived — a 
mere one hundred years or so, but it was the only native 
style of architecture Ireland ever had. And it was the best. 





Doorway, Clonfert Cathedral, County Galway. 
Brendan the Navigator founded a monastic establish- 
ment at Clonfert in 558 A.D. 


The west door of St. Cronan’s Abbey, Roscrea, County 
Tipperary. This was part of an Augustinian Priory 
founded about 1100 A.D. on the site of the ancient 
monastery of St. Cronan. 




















Ballymore Eustace, County Kildare. Not far away the 
great lake-reservoir of Pollaphuca offers good fishing. 


Only two fields and a road separate our house from 
the place which was Saint Farnan’s cell. Time has obliterated 
nearly all memory of the holy man, and time and tumult 
have almost levelled the place that marks his cell. All that 
is known of Saint Farnan could be written on the back of a 
postage stamp: descendant of Niall of the Nine Hostages; 
flourished in the sixth century; feast-day held on February 
15th. Tradition has it that an old church in the graveyard 
across the road marks the site of the saint’s cell. 

The church or shrine (for it is that, being the work of 
pious hands long after the saint’s death) is now a sorry ruin: 
three crumbled walls of which the end, or gable, wall is 
perforated by a shaggy opening once a window. It is said 
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that Cromwell caused this little place to be battered with 
cannon from an adjacent hill; it may well be so. However, 
today Cromwell is out-Cromwelled by ivy; heavy swags 
of which devour the fragmentary ruin. The place is a 
wreck; it can tell us nothing — nothing save that it was and 
has ceased to be. 

The graveyard is on an exposed piece of ground where 
the four winds meet. When attending funerals here, we 
often take shelter in the lee of the decayed church. We 
discuss weather, crops, world affairs and the virtues of 
the deceased, but never does anyone allude to Saint Farnan. 
He prayed here and performed harsh penance here (other- 
wise he would not qualify for saintship in Ireland), yet there 





is no memory. . . . He who goes in quest of townland 
saints finds himself up against stone walls of ivy-strangled 
ruins. 


The well is situated in a moory field further along the 
road. It is almost totally neglected; its surface skimmed 
by whirligigs; mean sally trees grow in the vicinity. He 
blessed this well, saying that “whosoever drank of its 
water should never relish the waters of intemperance.’ 
But that information is gleaned from O’Hanlon’s Lives 
of the Irish Saints; there is no living tradition, no cult — 
nothing at all to indicate that drunks were brought here 
and inveigled into curing themselves. Saint Farnan, long 
venerated and esteemed, is now almost utterly forgotten. 








































Canals — some of which offer excellent coarse fishing 
— are an attractive part of the Irish midland scene. 


Every townland in Ireland has its own special, 
attractions, Carrowmore, County Sligo, for example, 
boasts a particularly large group of megalithic 
remains which include dolmens, stone circles and 
prehistoric cairns with sepulchral chambers. 









Near Prosperous, County Kildare. 





The Famine cut across Irish social life like a sword. 
Country people think, and talk, of farms, homes and 
fields as thrown against pre-Famine or post-Famine 
backgrounds. Before the Black Forties, there were, 
according to local tradition, great hordes of people in this, 
or that townland. They were chronically poverty-stricken, 
but their hearts were as light as their purses. “An unmarried 
man of twenty-five, or a single woman of twenty, is rarely 
to be met in the country parts of County Kildare.’ The 
quotation is from an 1807 social survey. Housing problems 
did not exist: ‘a situation is pitched on for a mud cabin, 
which is speedily erected with the assistance of the neigh- 
bours, who cheerfully contribute to the comforts of the 
newly married couple.” And much more of a merry 
nature the author chronicles, proving that poverty and 
happiness can be bedfellows. 

An elderly man accompanied me through a short-cut 
leading from one good upland farm to another; we went 
through rushy fields and beside a bog. When we reached a 
swamp of about twenty Irish acres, the man stopped, 
looking around into squalid vacancy. “Eight families used 
to live here in olden times. There were the Reillys, the 
Nugents, two families of Byrnes, the Colgans. . . . I can’t 
rightly recall the others.’ We made a detour to look at the 
mud-wall remains of the pre-Famine homes. My guide 
came to a halt. 

‘Phil Reilly’s.’ It was a disorder of clay bumps; maybe 
there were three rooms, maybe only two. There was a 
clump of elder bushes and a crab-apple tree hard by; white 
clover grew abundantly all around the mouldering fags 
of walls. ‘All the trading brought that there.’ It is true that 
clover always flourishes under the treading of bare feet. 

Eight families: is there anyone belonging to them in the 
locality now? Not a soul. But long ago an old man used 
to come here out of Dublin and stop with friends, he was 
one of the Byrnes, and he was reared here — or so it was 
said. 

‘The rest went to America, I suppose.’ 

“Maybe they did, or maybe they died out the time of the 
Famine. God help them.’ 

White clovet is their only headstone. 
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IF FORM OVER the past ten years is any guide, during 1959 
some fifty thousand members of the public made 
their way to St. James’s Gate, Dublin — the largest brewery 
in Europe — to see for themselves how Guinness is made. 
Over 90 per cent will be from overseas and while some, 
the hoteliers, wine-merchants, brewers and so on have 
what might be called a professional interest, nearly three- 
quarters of these visitors will have come just to look. Few 
will be mechanically-minded, fewer still would normally 
think of looking over ra factory, least of all on their holidays, 
but, significantly, there will be a goodly sprinkling ‘of 
travel agents and_ holiday planners, for the Guinness 
Brewery is widely regarded as one of the sights of Dublin. 

What is there about St. James’s Gate that can draw an 
accountant from Helsinki and a headmaster from Bristol, a 
police chief from Rhode Island and a chemist from 
Rhodesiaz Why should a young interior decorator feel 
that he cannot face his friends in Chester if he hasn’t ‘done’ 
Guinness, or why should a Hamburg doctor impress upon 
his niece the necessity of visiting the Brewery? What spell 
is it, too, that brings so many people back to St. James’s 
Gate, should they chance to pass through Dublin a second 
time? 

Some of the magic undoubtedly springs from the 
amazing variety of objects, atmospheres and _ ideas 
encountered in the one hour’s circuit of the Brewery. 


A smile that is echoed wherever Guinness is enjoyed. 
Jimmy O'Dea, world renowned Irish comedian, 
samples the product of St. James’s Gate. 






VISITING ST. JAMES’S GATE 
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Every big city has its list of tourist 
‘musts’. Dublin’s list is long, varied 
and interesting. Near the top — it 
is visited by some $0,000 tourists 
each year — comes one of the world’s 
biggest and most famous breweries, 
Arthur Guinness , Son& Co., Ltd. at 
St. James's Gate. This year the 
brewery celebrated its bicentenary. 


































Some 50,000 visitors to Dublin climb these 
stairs to the Guinness Brewhouse each year. 
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Apart from the actual business of brewing, there are all 
sorts of fascinating things to see, the eight-mile narrow 
gauge railway system where the latest thing in Diesel 


engines works side by side with a veteran steam engine of 
the nineties, the private dock seemingly in the heart of 


Dublin where barges unload the malted barley from up 
country, the tunnels through which the visitors and the 
stout pass from one level of the Liffey-bank brewery to 
another. The same diversity can be found in the buildings 
as we turn from the power-house, handsomely but 
austerely modern, to look across the cooperage yard at 
the charming eighteenth-century roofs and mansard- 
windows of Doctor Steevens’s Hospital. Even the very 
tempo varies, for what greater contrast could there be than 
that between the bubbling urgency of the brew-house, 
where the wort is boiled in vast coppers and the cloistered 
calm of the fermentation department where silently but 
inevitably the yeast brings the stout into being? 


There is intellectual excitement in plenty, too, the 
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A critical stage in the production of Guinness stout. Yeast 
being added to the wort on its way to the fermenting bin. 








satisfaction of mastering the four basic stages of brewing, 
the appreciation of how little is wasted as spent grain is 
turned to cattle food, surplus yeast to a kitchen essence, 
and even the gas given off during fermentation, to a 
refrigerating agent. Gradually we come to realise the 
ramifications of this huge system which employs over 
3,900 people in the brewery alone, and gives work to 
many more thousands up and down the country, which 
sends out hundreds of millions of gallons a year, and 
contributes millions of pounds in Excise duty. 

The sense of complexity grows as we think of the 
printing house which issues 1} million labels a day, or the 
Brewery Post Office handling 700,000 letters a year, of 
the clubs, pension schemes and housing estates. Fantastically, 
almost, this most modern of undertakings begins to 
resemble the medieval economic unit, the manor, which 
also played a great part in the lives of everyone connected 
with it. When at length we reach the sample room, there 
is much to ponder, much to discuss. 



































































Organised parties have been taken round St. James's 
Gate since 1889, when the first guide-book was published 
and the first statistics kept. In that year there were about 
4,000 visitors, a figure that has risen yeast-like and multi- 
plied thirteen times to the present annual average of 
over 50,000. An old notice, at the Visitors’ Waiting 
Room, suggests that ‘a suitable letter of introduction’ be 
presented, but this is a custom more honoured in the 
breach than in the observance. There is a pleasing tale, 
indeed, of an Englishman with a keen sense of the pro- 
prieties, who insisted that his Irish hosts should find him 
such a letter. In despair they approached their favourite 
publican and he, after deep cogitation, drafted a document 
in the true feudal spirit. ‘Dear Mr. Guinness,’ he wrote in 
pencil on a leaf torn from his stout-stained notebook, 
‘will you please show my friends round your brewery. 
Yours sincerely.’ 

Mr. R. T. Mooney, who presides at the reception 
counter in the Visitors’ Hall, denies that he ever received 
this missive, but agrees that nearly all letters of introduction 
presented to him come from people in the trade. His 
work of welcoming visitors and organising them into 
parties has its own peculiar pitfalls. 

Brewery regulations strictly forbid visitors under the 
age of twelve and when there are over a thousand visitors 
to be dealt with in a day, it is easy to make a mistake. 
Mr. Mooney once asked a diminutive visitor his age and 
called him ‘sonny’ only to discover that he was aged 45 
and a Lancashire miner. Tinier still, only 22 inches tall, was 
‘Anita’, billed as ‘The World’s Smallest Woman’, whom 
Mr. Mooney mistook for a baby, but who downed her 
pint of Guinness with the best. At the other end of the 
scale the guides have had to cope with a German giant, 
Gargantua, who stood 8 feet in his socks and for whom a 
special route had to be devised since he could not pass 
through the tunnel without damage to himself, and, 
perhaps to the beer mains. 

In September 1925 a harrassed Brewery official was told 
to expect a party including five or six Lhamas (sic). 
These turned out to be priests not beasts, but the visit 
still required special attention since Tibetan protocol on 
these occasions called for an exchange of small gifts. 

This year will undoubtedly bring its own celebrities and 
its own curiosities among the thousands of visitors. Those 
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Two hundred years of knowledge and experience go 
into the production of each bottle of Guinness. 


Honeymooners from England, Scotland, Wales and 
Ireland conclude their tour of the Brewery with a 
visit to the sampling room. 


from far away places will be invited to leave their names so 
that they may receive a Christmas card, and the number of 
such seasonable greetings should rise above the present 
figure of 6,000. Mr. Mooney hopes for two things, a few 
more Russian visitors (“we're short of those, only half a 
dozen or so’) and perhaps the name of a new country to 
add to the 122 already on his Christmas mailing list. 
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Wuere 1s “The Ould Sod’: Where is that backward fairy- 
land of shillelaghs and pigs in the parlor that Ireland is 
reputed to be? As that inevitable character, the Irish- 
American who has finally made it back to the land of his 
grandparents, I’ve been here a little more than a month 
and I’m still looking for leprechauns. 

Oh, I know what’s become of the Little People, all 
right. They’ve all emigrated to the States where they 
dwell in sugar-coated penthouses overlooking Central 
Park and come out for their annual revels every March the 
17th. But that technicolor ‘Emerald Isle’ so dear to the 
hearts of misguided politicians and songsmiths the world 
over — where can that be found: 

Mind you, I’m not in the least disappointed that the 
real Ireland has a wild beauty all its own and an enormous 


potential undreamt of overseas. Discovering fact in place of 


fiction is making me feel like Columbus in reverse. But 
somewhere along the propaganda line it seems that I’ve 
been a little duped. 

The first thing that strikes the visitor to Ireland, even 
before setting foot on shore, is its unspoiled beauty. 
Ireland is as green and lovely as it’s supposed to be, and 
far greener and lovelier than any country — except Ireland, 


of course — has any right to ‘be. Even the water in the 
harbour is green. The beauty of the land and the quality 
of the people — here, you know at once, are Ireland’s 


two greatest assets. 

At the beginning it seems so simple. Ireland is the Irish 
themselves; it’s as easy as that — for the first quarter hour. 
And then you step through Customs and into a refreshment 


room or a shop for tea, and soon you're not certain : 


anything any more. What is Ireland, you ask yourself: 
it Dublin, or Cork, or the country itself? The longer 7 


Above: /n the foreground one of the world’s fine 
streets—O'Connell Street—suggests holiday shopping 
and sightseeing; in the background the Dublin 
Mountains suggest tree-clad valleys and heather 
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covered slopes. 
Below : There’s many a bargain to be picked on the 
book barrows and bookshops of Dublin. 





,. Where is ‘The Ould Sod? 





To know a country and its people 
you must visit it. In common with 
many another visitor from the New 
World in recent years, Herb Moul- 
ton found many surprises in Ireland. 
He liked what he found although it 
was not at all like what he had been 


led to expect. 

















stay, the deeper grows the paradox. Ireland is no more a 
single city or section than New York — or Chicago or 
Los Angeles — is America. But is Ireland one nation, or 
two, or a dozen? Soon there seem to be as many Irelands 
as there are Irishmen, or at least as there are kinds of Irish- 
men, which amounts to practically the same thing. 

Ireland, you finally decide, is a nation of individualists. 
And there isn’t a single harp-plunking bog-trotter in 
sight. Instead, the Irish — the real Irish — are a lively, 
courteous people who are among the handsomest and 
most literate in the world. Even to the most casual observer, 
they appear to be a people whose spirit has never been 
extinguished by all that has happened to them and who 
have never lost their faith in life or their sense of humour 
or their love of all the sounds and colours of the earth. 
And for all the romances of legend, they are an extremely 
realistic race, sparked by a younger generation eager to 
get on with life, forward-looking and concerned with 
everything that is happening in the world. Jig-dancing 
clopheads, indeed! 

Tell me, then — where is the ‘Stage Irishman’ I’ve heard 
so much about? The one with the clay pipe, baggy trousers 
and green bowler. I have yet to meet him. I have yet to 
meet an uncivilized Irishman, or an Irishman who wasn’t 
polite enough to pause and pass the time of day. He may 
not care to belt out ‘Mother Macree’ in a high quaver, but 
it’s a sure thing that he may soon be quoting from Shake- 
speare or Padraic Pearse, or America’s Robert Frost, and 
he’s more than likely to start asking you questions about 
your own country’s culture that will have you digging 
deep into an empty bag for the answers. His is a genuine 
respect for learning that is rarely found abroad, a reverence 
for poetry and the arts, a sympathy for the artist, and a 
patient ear for anyone who has anything even remotely 
worth the saying. 





ail Mis. sl 


And can my Irishman talk! Dublin, in particular, must be 
one of the most talking cities in the world. Good talk, 
endless talk, floods of it. Conversation is the element and 
the very atmosphere is talk. You can dive into it any 
time anywhere, without knowing the talkers themselves 


and without any introduction. You can find yourself 


arguing the relative merits of athletes, generals, tenors, 
governments or religions. You can tee off with economics 
and end up with Egyptian mythology without once 
shifting gears. It’s easy talk and cheap at any price, but it 
is never cheapening. My Irishman may be poet, political 


Young people predominate in Dublin’s numerous coffee 
shops. Like all young people they can do a lot of 


talking on very little coffee. 





theorist and philosopher all at one time, but he is first 
and last a gentleman. 

While we’re on the subject of talk, there’s another 
question I'd like to ask. Where are the “begorrahs’ and 
the brogues? It’s a well-known fact that the English spoken 
in Dublin is the finest in the world, and great artists from 
McCormack to McKenna have made us Americans open 
our hearts as well as our eyes and ears. But no amount of 
advance listening could have prepared me for the variety 
and lilt of the accents here, richly coloured by the country, 
moulded by many civilizations, spiced with Gaelic wit, 
and strengthened by a naturally religious — call it 
mystical — cast of mind. And the Irishman’s natural love of 
words is so strong that even the cries of the Moore Street 
market have their melodies: 

‘Cheap flars! Fo’pence is the cah-li-flar! . . . a 

shillin’ a pound thuh tuh-mah-tuz! . . . Look, love! 

Five fur a shillin’ the apples th’pears, five fur a shillin’ 

th’orn-jiz!’ 

There is yet another myth that has exploded in my 
face — ‘Dublin is a sweet small town that you can do in 
two days.’ In four weeks’ time I haven’t stopped once. 
Rugby and the races, golf-outings and Punchestown and 
the Spring Show, dance and drama festivals, sing-songs 
and parties, and more theatre than the average New Yorker 
crams into a whole season. In what other city of comparable 
size could you see such consistently excellent productions 
of plays by Wilde, O’Neill and Synge, Beckett, Osborne 
and Brecht, Tennessee Williams, Noel Coward, Shulman 
and Shaw, with a whole spate of Shakespeare thrown in 
for good measure? 
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Three times I went to the Italian Opera with the 
enthusiastic kids queueing up for hours ahead of time to 
cheer and toss bouquets over the footlights to their 
favourite stars. I’ve driven through the countryside, into 
the mountains and along the sea, and laboured up the 
fair Hill of Howth in the wonderful old tram (by the way, 


does that really have to goz). I’ve gazed at the Book of 


Kells and been to the Dail, and visited, as you might a 
shrine, the 1916 exhibition at the National Museum. I 
saw Harry Bradshaw hit a hole-in-one, and I’ve been 
received by the Lord Mayor herself, got interviewed on 
Radio Eireann and shown through the newly decorated 
State Apartments and Dublin Castle. I’ve been out to the 
markets, and investigated the second-hand book stores 
along the Quays, and found myself being entertained in 
superbly preserved Georgian drawingrooms (‘tea’, they 
call it, and goodbye to dieting!). 





And the people I’ve met — be they actors, statesmen, 
writers, or just casual acquaintances in a pub — have 
proven that Dublin, like all of Ireland, is one of the most 
gracious places on the globe. All this, for a guy who 
stepped off the boat at Cobh only a few weeks ago, not 
knowing a single soul and with just a few addresses from 
friends back home. A ‘foreigner’, did you say? Right now 
I think I know more people in Dublin than I do in New 


York. 
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Its many eighteenth century buildings give Dublin a 
very special character. Strolling through its broad 
Streets it is easy to conjure up the society which 
promenaded in the magnificently laid-out squares, 
or gathered behind the tall candle-lit windows and 
fanlighted doors. 
































Now before I go, there are a few more things I’d like to 

ask. Where are the dowdy girls with skirts to their ankles, 
and plain faces, with hair drawn drably back in a bun? And 
I thought that all the beauties were in Texas or on Man- 
hattan’s Fifth Avenue or San Francisco’s Union Square. 
Goes to show how provincial one can become. See the 
girls in the soft pastel springtime of Dublin, see them on 
Grafton Street or around Merrion Square, with their 
smart high-fashion tweeds and their clear rosy complexions 
and sparkling eyes, laughing and chattering as they go, 
and know that there is no exaggeration, only Gospel 
truth in those famous lines: 

In Dublin’s fair city 

Where the girls are so pretty . . . 

Where are all the ragged urchins who are supposed to 
accost the unknowing tourist for a coin? The children here 
may well be the most beautiful in the world, as well as 
the best behaved. And what’s more, they’re dressed like 
children. The politeness of them and their shy smiles are 
enough to gladden the heart of a bachelor who has helped 
to spoil a whole generation of television-happy little 
American rangers and rocketeers. 

Finally, the Inner Man would inquire — what happened 
to all that ‘Irish turkey’ you hear so much about: That’s 
what the ‘Lace Curtain Irish’ at home call corned beef 
and cabbage. I know not what course others may take, 
but as for me, I’ve had steak six times a week and vege- 
tables fresh from the garden, with enough rich stout and 
brown bread to make the average American haggard 
with envy. 

Maybe it’s the way of life that appeals to me most about 
Ireland — aside from the people and the lovely land. 
Things are so much easier-going here than in the States. 
People allow themselves time to live in Ireland, to walk 
out in the soft air for a promenade in the Green or to 
window-shop or gossip over the front gate after morning 
Mass. Life is something to be savoured and seen for what 
it is, a bridge to eternity, not to be rushed across, but 
sauntered leisurely with time now and again to pause and 
get acquainted with oneself and one’s companions. 

But then, as I said, it must be the Irish in me coming out. 
My grandfather was born in Dublin, and my mother’s 
grandmother journeyed to America during the famine of 
the *s0’s, in a little ship that took fourteen weeks to cross. 
And she didn’t stop at the dock. No, she travelled halfway 
across the North American continent, did Ellen Kilgallen 
of County Galway, and ended up burying three husbands 
and bearing so many children that we're still trying to 
locate all the survivors. 

Ah, but that’s another story altogether. I really started 
out in pursuit of banshees and bogs, and you see what's 


happened: Already I’m going on like a Dubliner. 






Visitors to Ireland remember most its scenery and 
its friendly individualistic people. 


A little imagination turns a prosaic lamp-post and a 
few pieces of rope into a merry-go-round. 




















































Enormous catches at sea fishing 
festivals at various Irish centres have 
made the headlines on many occasions in 
recent years. The coastal waters 

teem with a wide variety of fish. 

It’s the ideal place for a sea 

angling holiday. Information and 

free literature from the Tourist Offices 


on the contents page of this issue. 


Sea angling competition in progress off Rosslare, County Wexford. Fish 
swarm in the region of Splaugh Rock and enormous catches are common. 








T THE SPLAUGH 


BY GEORGE BURROWS 


THE TUSKAR LIGHTHOUSE looked like a silver needle sticking 
out of a greenish blue cushion. The sea was rough. 
The north wind came rushing down the Irish Sea in 
search of Europe, whipping the north-going tide that was 
running at, maybe, six knots. A few birds hovered over the 
spot I had come to find, the Splaugh Rock, meeting place 
of the tides and swarming with fish. 

The Rosslare-Fishguard mail-boat looked clean and neat 
in her black-and-white outline against the pier. A few 
trawlers bobbed nervously in the bay that is protected 
only partly from the southerly gales by the pier that 
throws out a curved arm. The waves broke up and stopped 
shouting on the sandy beach, where a group of us talked 
about wind and weather. A flat-bottomed cot, about 
14 feet long, stout and firm, lay on wooden rollers above 
high-water mark, her nose resting almost contemptuously 
above the hent. 





























































































A stout block of a man wearing a seaman’s blue gansey, 
bearing the letters R.N.L.I. in red across his chest, talked 
with us. The ease of his approach to me and my friend 
marked him ciearly as a man of confidence and helpful 
ideas. I found out later that he is a man who has often 
looked stark danger in the face and snatched men from 
death. No, he was not going to the fishing grounds; he 
was only going round the harbour vicinity to check lobster 
pots. He was on duty, waiting. 

I mentioned the name of a fishing man, seeking a bit of 
information about his ability to handle a boat in the wind 
that was sending sand into our faces. The man of the 
R.N.L.L. said — and his words had a touch of finality: ‘I 
think he’s a bit of a child where the sea’s concerned. I 
think of him just as I think of my own child.’ 

We had no arrangement with this child-man of the sea 
to go to Splaugh Rock, which incidentally, is pronounced 
locally ‘splawk’. Another boatman began to roll his cot 
down to the sea. When his three h.p. outboard stuttered 
with an air-lock in the petrol feed, he promptly blew the 
lock away with air from his own lungs. Then we rode the 
wave crests in the shelter of the mail-boat pier. 

Under way, we got through the arch of the pier and 
into sustained shelter, where we had expected strong 
winds, and so we watched the high cliffs of Rosslare move 
away from us. 


He fought well but to no avail. Ireland offers excellent 
sea fishing and big cod, ling, pollock, conger, skate 
and monkfish are common on many parts of the Irish 
coast. 


Only a few days before, three anglers had taken well 
over 150 bass, some of them up to 8 Ib. at Splaugh Rock. I 
had come here to find out for myself the thrill of this 
wonderful fishing ground, the place written deeply in the 
dreams of sea anglers on the Irish coast. Our boat skirted 
the perch on the shelf of rock. The letters “C.R.’ are 
worked into the iron of the perch. I called it Cormorant 
Rock for there were the cormorants, dressing themselves 
and etched against the blue sky. But the letters mean 
Carrig Rocks, reaching out from Saint Helen’s Bay. 

Overhead a trans-Atlantic airliner droned its way to 
Shannon. A big steamer momentarily blotted out the 
Tuskar, except for the needle tip that glittered like a 
tethered rocket in the sun’s brilliance. A guillemot stayed 
in our way until one of us could almost have reached out 
to take it from the sea. It put away its powder-puff and 
went in its hurrying flight into the wind. 

I heard the snort of a horse, but dismissed it as a freak 
of the sea. When I heard the snort again, I was not too 
sure. ‘Porpoise’, said the boatman. ‘It’s a shark’, said the 
man in the bow, who was being sick. 

I wrote off his opinion, and then saw a black, shining 
object surface very slowly, cause an explosion that sounded 
like a bath-tub pipe being opened, or like a horse blowing 
dust from his nostrils. The object then sank slowly, leaving 
a black fin, like an upturned rudder, to cleave the water 
for a distance before disappearing. 


Sea angling competitions are held at various centres 
during the holiday season. Details may be obtained 
from any Irish Tourist Office. 























































The main feature of Splaugh Rock is that it isn’t; that 
is, it is not a rock, a visible rock. It is apparently a covered 
reef of rocks, a natural barrier over which the north- 
going tide races for four hours. Anglers put 2 lb. weights 
on lines and are baffled by the force of this water which 
swings their weights around like chestnuts on a string. 

I felt full of expectancy. I wanted nothing less than a 
box-full of bass, 7 or 8 Ib. each, evidence enough to 
convince doubting friends. 

But the birds were not working, a bad sign. When the 
bass go ‘on the feed’ the herring fry are chased to the 
surface. The gulls see the fry causing a commotion on the 
surface and soon the sky is filled with birds screaming 
wildly. It is then that the remarkable catches of bass are 
made. 

But only a few gulls hovered listlessly over the waves 
that bore us. The sky to the north blackened and the rain 
came down like a curtain. The businessman from Wexford 
was fishing a cast of feathers, blue, green, red and violet 
coloured, raising them and sinking them in the sea and 
taking in pollock, four or five of them, every time he 
raised his elbow. 

My friend and I wanted bass, and regarded pollock as 
vermin. Then the businessman caught something that 
never moved — it may have been the porpoise or the 
bottom, but crack went his line. His friend leaned over 
and was sick, and the red-headed man smoked. The boatman 
kept on unhooking pollock. I kept flinging out my 
‘German’ bait, three inches of silvered lead, made so that 
it wobbled like so many herring fry or small silvery eels. 
I cast that line so far away that it almost touched the Tuskar 
and then reeled in hopefully every yard of the way. 

I caught a fish, one fish, a gleaming mackerel, a horse 
mackerel. If I had not seen the porpoise I would have said 
that the horse mackerel was the thing that had snorted. It 
came out of the sea, gleaming green, struggling, and then 
lay inert on the boat-bottom. The boatman looked to the 
north, and said it was time to be going back to the land: 
the tide had gone, and there was something coming out of 
the north that looked angry. 

I gave that horse mackerel back to the sea, a present for 
any of the voracious inhabitants of Splaugh Rock. 




















which seems to have been somewhere in the region of present-day Maryland. 
Limerick trading with (shall we say ?) Maryland five hundred years before Columbus ! 
Archaeologists on both sides of the Atlantic are piecing the fantastic jigsaw together only now. 


THE LURE THAT IS LIMERICK 


Limerick has been described as not so much a place as a 
mood — many moods. You will catch it at its most 
characteristic as you drive in from, say, Shannon Airport 
round about dusk or dawn — an almost startling jostling 
side-by-side of the iron-grim Middle Ages (the lancet- 
windowed Castle); Jacobean and Flemish  baroquerie 
(dwelling houses in Bank Place); the elegance of the 
eighteenth century (almost everywhere); the reassuring 
solidity of the mid-nineteenth century; and the chromium- 
and-glass of the twentieth. All are here, sometimes a little 
wildly and incongruously vis-a-vis, side-by-side — as if 
the late Messrs. D. W. Griffith and Cecil B. De Mille had 
one time joined forces in some gigantic historic chronicle 
spectacle for the screen and had forgotten to ‘strike’ their 
sets after ‘shooting.’ 

For the ‘collector’ of Architecture — whether ecclesiasti- 
cal, civic, domestic or military — Limerick is a treasure- 
house, none the less so since by no means most of its 
treasures are displayed in the front window, so to say. For 
some of them, such as the exquisite built-in arcading of 
the one time Exchange (seventeenth century) in Nicholas- 
street; the almost Hans Andersen, Flemish-style, stepped- 
gable houses in tree-lined John Square, and that perfect 
short stretch of late Georgian houses in Pery Square, 
overlooking the People’s Park, you will have to stray off 
the worn track. And it’s likely that even if you take an 








Limerick, it’s been said, is the city where the New World 
first meets the Old, and they shake hands. To-day, with the New World 
little more than six hours flying-time away, that slightly whimsy 
description is somewhat less whimsy than before. 
Almost unbelievably, the description could have been applied to Limerick quite 
as accurately a thousand years ago — that’s to say, five hundred years 
before Columbus first sailed into the setting sun off the Galway 
coast in the absurd belief that his next port-of-call would be somewhere in 
India. For the little trading-fishing port of Limerick in the twelfth 
century had close associations through its merchants with Iceland and by way of Iceland 
with that still somewhat dimly mysterious kingdom known as ‘Wineland’, 








BY H. L. MORROW 





The Danes made a settlement on the site of the 
present city of Limerick in the middle of the ninth 
century. King John’s Castle — seen here across the 
tranquil waters of the River Shannon — was built 
at the beginning of the thirteenth century. 








House at Pery Square. Designed and planned by 
Newton Pery in 1767. Pery Square is one of the 
most attractive residential areas in Limerick. 








hour or so — without the official guide — to prod-and- 
probe the wine-purple shadows of the twelfth-century 
Saint Mary’s Cathedral, you may miss altogether one of 
the building’s most exciting treasures — the carved, 
fifteenth-century misericords, or choir-stalls, in the nave, 
which are unique in Ireland and are as fine a set to be 
found anywhere in Europe. Even that historic and not 
inelegant stone pedestal known as “The Nail’ — on which 
the city’s merchants used to pay their debts — hence (as 
Swift reminds us) the origin of the phrase ‘Paying on the 
Nail’ — has to be sought out in the Civic Museum. 

Oddly, the only ‘treasure’ really rammed into Limerick’s 
front window — and that happened over ninety years 
ago when both Taste and Historic Scholarship were at an 
ebb — is (dare I breathe it?) spurious. It stands — a shapeless 
lump of stone on an ugly pedestal — at the southern end 
of Thomond Bridge, and purports to be the stone on 
which the Broken Treaty was signed in 1691. In fact, the 
Treaty was signed on a table in a farmhouse on the Clare 
side of the river — the actual table was preserved for over 
a century — and the so-called “Treaty Stone’ is still plainly 
what it was originally intended for, a mounting-block for 
horsemen. Ninety years, however, have managed to 
surround the ‘Stone’ with such an aura of ‘History’ that 
few passers-by to-day would hesitate over its authenticity. 
A century’s a century for all that! So, at least, runs the 
argument, perhaps the less said about the Treaty Stone the 
better. 

Past, Present, and the Shapes of Things to Come are 
forever mingling, nidding-nodding to one another across 
Limerick’s wide thoroughfares. Above the thunder of the 
transatlantic aircraft passing high above the city day and 
night, the swift, ceaseless swish-and-rumble of the Shannon, 
the longest river in Ireland or Britain. (Limerick must 
surely be the only sizeable, river-flanked city in the world 
in the near-centre of which you can see, any day of the 
week during the season, men and youths standing mid- 
stream in waders and with rod-and-line, not only fishing 
hopefully for 20 Ib. salmon, but landing them!). 

Limerick, too, is a city of church bells — probably more 
so than any other city in the Irish Republic, and — if 
legend is to be believed — has been so down the years. 
(Bell-ringing has never been an occupation of the Irish). 
Thomas Westropp, the archaeologist, reminds us of this 
bell-addiction of the Limerick people in his account of a 
silver peal that hung in the bell-tower of Saint Mary’s 
Cathedral towards the end of the Middle Ages and had 
been brought there as loot from Italy by foreign settlers. 
So legend has it. 


Limerick is an excellent touring centre. Shannon 
Airport linked by air with all parts of the world is 
only fifteen miles away. 


Years after the stolen peal had been swung into position 
in Saint Mary’s, the man who had originally cast them, 
the Italian bell-founder, by then a ruined, crazed old 
man, wandering the face of Europe in search of his 
plundered masterpieces, was sailing up the Shannon into 
the port of Limerick at sunset when — cling-clang-clung — 
the cathedral bells began to chime. In an instant the old 
bell-founder had recognized the bells as his lost treasures, 
and with a sharp cry of joy flung himself back on the 
ship’s deck, his eyes fixed on Saint Mary’s tower. When 
the bells ceased he was found to be dead — with a smile 
on his face. 


Pery Square, Limerick. 











Legend has it that the bells were at a later time thrown 
into the Abbey river — a tributary of the Shannon which 
halfencircles the city — to save them from being looted 
in a threatened invasion but that they were never recovered. 
According to the Westropp legend, however, ‘they can 
be heard faintly ringing under the water on Christmas 
nights’ — no doubt playing Debussy’s La Cathédrale 
Engloutie. 

Even this is only yesterday’s story or that of the day 
before. Your archaeologist, pre-historian — professional or 
the do-it-yourself variety — will want to dig deeper. Both 
he and the more ‘modern’ historian will find plenty to chew 
on. And what will they find? Among other things, that 
Limerick is mentioned in the Great Atlas of Ptolemy 
almost two thousand years ago; that there was a city on 
this site as far back as Saint Patrick’s time; that a few 
miles from the city was an oak forest so renowned for 
its timber that in pre-Tudor times beams hacked from it 





John Square, Limerick. 


were shipped to Thameside to form the great hammer- 
beam roof of Westminster Hall, which is still one of the 
wonders of London; that it had a bridge and a charter 
from Prince (later King) John before 1199; that its walls — 
fragments of which remain — were first erected in and 
around 1175; that its earliest name was ‘Limerick of the 
Ships’; and that until as recently as the seventeenth century 
it was known as “The City of the Fifteen Gates’. 

Stand on the long stretch of Thomond Bridge in the 
early evening, looking westwards towards the Shannon 
estuary and the setting sun, and you will find yourself 
slowly, mysteriously being wrapped up in the purple 
fabric of History and the dimmer fabric of Pre-History. 
Neither you nor the experts may be able to put a finger 
on it, what it is or how or why. But you will be aware 
of it all the same, aware of a far distant, irrevocable past, 
with the horns of elf-land faintly blowing above the 
swirling song of the Shannon. 





























— SHOPPING?” 





TAILORS: WILLIAM O’CONNOR&SONS 
18 St. Andrew Street, Dublin. Dublin’s 
leading tailors. Established for over a century. 
Hunting and sports clothes, day and evening 
wear. 











RICHARD ALAN’S, 58 GRAFTON ST., 
Dublin, speciality fashion shop for day 
dresses, cocktail and evening wear. Casual 
wear and the complete collection of “County 
Wear” coats and suits in handwoven Irish 
Tweeds by the well-known Dublin designer, 
Jack Clarke. Phone 75149. 





BROWN THOMAS, GRAFTON STREET 
Dublin. “The loveliest Store in Ireland”. 
Specialists in Irish Linen, Lace, Tweed and 
Waterford Glass. Write for Mail Order 
Catalogue. 





T. J. CALLAGHAN & CO.,LTD., DAME ST., 
Dublin, C.1. Military and Civil Tailors, 
Gentlemen’s Outfitters, Riding wear Specia+ 
ists, Saddlers, established 1869; Telephone, 
§2291. 








BEST VALUE IN IRELAND. HAND- 
woven Donegal tweed suits, coats superbly 
tailored. From $24-$30. Colette Modes 
Ltd., 66 South Great George’s Street, 
Dublin. 





IRELAND’S FINEST STORE—AN ENTIRE 
five-storied building devoted solely to 
Fishing and Shooting Requisites. Garnetts & 
Keegan’s  Ltd., 31, Parliament Street, 
Dublin-—Wonderful! ! 














ANGLER’S WANTING THE BEST 
selection of rods, reels, lines, flies, baits, casts 
and sundries, should write to Hely’s of Dame 
Street for a catalogue. Agents for Hardy 
Bros. and other leading manufacturers. 





FERGUS O’FARRELL, 24 DUKE STREET, 
Dublin. The shop for Irish-made craftwork 
and souvenirs and the home of “Fergus 
O'Farrell creations”, the carved wood 
figures of Irish Saints and Heroes, designed 
and made in Dublin. 








BOOKS—NEW AND ANTIQUARIAN 
Books and Maps—Hodges Figgis & Co., 
Ltd. (founded 1768) 6 Dawson Street. 
Tel. 76408. Specialists in books relating to 
Ireland. Catalogues on request. 


CAMERAS—PHOTOGRAPHIC GOODS— 
Souvenir slides. Roches Chemists Camera 
House, 50 Lr. O’Connell Street, Dublin. 
Ireland’s Leading Photographic Shop. 





CHEMISTS — COSMETICS — PERFUMES 
Roches Chemists, Upper and Lower 
O’Connell Street and Grafton Street, 
Dublin—Deliveries daily to all Hotels. 
Phone: 47791. 








LADIES’ HANDW OVEN TWEEDS, SUITS 
and Coats tailored or ready-to-wear from 
9}gns. Express service for visitors. Jacobs 
20, Dawson St., beside the Mansion House. 


COSTUMIERS, MILLINERS. SLYNE, 
71 Grafton St. Specialists in handwoven 
tweed suits, coats, model millinery. 








KAPP & PETERSON, LTD. MANUFACT- 
urers of the world famous Peterson smoking 
pipe. Retail branches: 55 and 117, Grafton 
St. and 2 and 56, Lower O’Connell Street. 
Factory: 113 St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin. 


DAVID VARD LTD., 8 GRAFTON STREET, 
Dublin. Ireland’s Premier Furriers. A very 
fine selection of model garments. 











MOYFEIGHER CARVERS, CLARENDON 
Row, off Chatham Street. Hand carving 
from Irish timber : bowls, platters, figures, 
stools, tables, etc. Handmade rugs and 


sweaters. 


WATERFORD GLASS, BELLEEK CHINA; 
largest selection in Ireland. World-wide 
reputation for quality and overseas packing. 
Prompt attention to Postal enquiries. 
Whyte’s, George’s Street, Dublin. Estd. 
1783. 











WEIR & SONS, LTD. CORNER WICKLOW 
Street and Grafton Street. Waterford Glass, 
Irish-made Leather Handbags and Travel 
goods, Celtic Silver, Gem Jewellery. 
Mounted in Dublin, Tax and Duty Free. 











Wine 
Merchants 
since 


1825 











Our export department 
is fully equipped to 
advise on the quantity of 
wines and spirits you 
may take home with you on 
your return. 
Call to see us when in 
Dublin, or write for 
our wine list. 





The 


House 
ol 


MORGAN 


36 Dawson Street, 
DUBLIN 
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HOTELS AND 
GUESTHOUSES 
IN TRELAN D 











Dublin 


Dublin 


Donegal 











ROYAL HIBERNIAN HOTEL, 1750-1959 
This is the oldest hotel extant in Dublin, it 
remains as always in the forefront, offering 
bedrooms with private bathrooms, central 
heating, wireless and telephones in_ all 
bedrooms, also private suites. 

George and Jack preside in the Buttery 
Cocktail Bar; Michael, the Restaurant 
Manager, and Roger Noblet, the Chef 
de Cuisine, will delight your palate. 
The ballroom and banqueting rooms are 
ever popular. Telephone 72991 (12 lines). 
Telegrams: Hibernia. 


ADARE GUEST HOUSE, 277 NORTH 
Circular Road, Dublin. Pleasant, com- 
fortable surroundings at moderate terms. 
Excellent service under personal supervision 
of owner, Mrs. K. Corcoran. Five minutes 
to city centre, beside Phoenix Park and 
Zoological Gardens. Bed and_ breakfast, 
12/6. 25°, reduction children. Write direct 
for terms or phone Dublin 78248. 10% 
Service Charge. 








HOTEL RUSSELL. THE RUSSELL Is 
under the same direction as the Hibernian 


since 1947, and is the latest addition to 
Dublin’s luxury hotels, offering the same 
modern amenities as the Hibernian. It is a 
miniature luxury hotel overlooking the 
gardens of St. Stephen’s Green, and its 
restaurant is amongst the best in Europe. 
Telephone 54151 (5 lines). Telegrams: 
Gastronome. 


SWISS CHALET HOTEL, MERRION ROW. 
A small hotel in the centre of the city with 
all the comforts necessary for a good holiday. 
Convenient to shopping centre, rail and bus 
termini, etc. Excellent food and service. 
Fully licensed, moderate charges. Restaurant 
open to non-residents daily, including 
Sundays, for all meals. Please write for 
brochure. 


AN IDEAL HOLIDAY IN THE WORLD- 
famous Rosapenna Hotel. Set in the loveliest 
scenery in Ireland, this hotel has all the 
amenities which the most fastidious could 
desire—its own championship golf course, 
fishing, tennis, bathing, dancing, and incom- 
parable menu, and 60 years’ tradition of 
comfort and service. Fully licensed. Special 
inclusive tariff. Also self-contained holiday 
flats. For reservations and _ illustrated 
brochure, apply: Rosapenna Hotel, Co. 
Donegal, Ireland. "Phone Downings 4. 








Co. Dublin 


CENTRAL HOTEL, BUNDORAN. 
Beautifully situated, overlooking the broad 
Atlantic. Appointed Grade A. Bord Failte 
Eireann. Central for fishing Erne and Melvin 
lakes. Five minutes walk from golf links 
(18 hole). Open throughout the year. 
Appointed R.LA.C. and A.A. ’Phone 
Bundoran 11 and §0 (two lines). 











THE GRESHAM WELCOMES YOU 
Luxuriously appointed, offering the utmost 
in comfort. 150 superb bedrooms all 
equipped with radio. 70 with private bath. 
Showers, Iced Drinking Water on tap. 
Radiant Heat. Private Suites. Dancing 
throughout the season. Grill Room, Bar, 
Restaurant, Tea Lounge, Ballroom, Licensed 
throughout. 24 hour Garage Service. The 
Gresham Hotel, Dublin. T. O’Sullivan, 
Director and Manager. Telephone 46881— 
Private Branch Exchange. Telegrams, 
** Gresham, Dublin ”’. 


ARGYLL HOTEL, DUN LAOGHAIRE. 
Appointments (L.T.B. Grade A.) (A.A.**) 
R.LA.C. Fully — Licensed — Telephone: 
Reception 87355; Residents 83695. The 
Hotel with the homely atmosphere and 
pleasing decor; open all year. H. & C. and 
heating in all bedrooms. Comfortable 
Lounges. We quote for Weddings and 
Private Parties. Dining Room open until 
11 p.m. Props. Mr. and Mrs. Bill Gourlay. 


SLIEVE LEAGUE HOTEL, CARRICK, CO. 
Donegal. Ideal bi-lingual centre for ex- 
ploring the rugged scenery, examining 
Donegal homespun and famed _ fairisle 
knitting. Safe beaches, old-world charm. 
The cliff scenery at Slieve League unequalled 
in Europe. Hot and cold water in bedrooms. 
Excellent cuisine, salmon, lobster and sea 
fishing. Illustrated brochure. 





Galway 











THE SHELBOURNE HOTEL, DUBLIN. 
The most distinguished address in Ireland. 


Commencing with its historical background, 
its architectural magnificence and its charm- 
ing location, the Shelbourne Hotel is dis- 
tinguished in every manner. It preserves a 
delicate balance of old-world hospitality and 
charm with the most futuristic attitude to 
comfort and cuisine, for the pampering of 
leisure and the delight of the connoisseur and 
the gourmet. A notable extension is the 
hotel’s luxurious new ballroom, for which 
quotations may be had from the Banqueting 
Manager. Entrust yourself and your friends 
to the care of The Shelbourne. Telephone 
66471. Telegrams “ Shelotel, Dublin.” 


GRAND HOTEL, MALAHIDE, CO. 
Dublin. Situated in its own grounds on the 
sea coast—nine miles north of Dublin— 
frequent bus and rail service to and from 
the city. Fully Licensed. Golf, Bathing, 
Fishing and Tennis. H. & C in all Bedrooms. 
Central Heating—Dinner dancing every 
Saturday night—Nearest Hotel to Dublin 
Airport. Phone: Malahide 269, 374, 455. 


SWEENEY’S OUGHTERARD HOUSE 
Hotel, Connemara. A.A. and R.LA.C. 
appointments. Beside river in spacious 
grounds. Free fishing for salmon, trout and 
pike on nearby Lough Corrib. Good rough 
shooting over 5,000 acres. Telephone and 
Telegrams: Oughterard 7. Proprietors: Mr. 
and Mrs. P. L. Higgins. 
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HOLMPATRICK HOUSE HOTEL, 
Skerries, Co. Dublin, Ireland. Telephones 
334 & 335. 32 Bedrooms—Phones—Hot 
and Cold, Showers, Private Baths, Central 
Heating, Tastefully Furnished Lounges & 
Private Ballroom. Beautiful Beaches, Diving 
& Swimming. Conducted Drives by private 
coach can be arranged. Inquiries Invited. 


RENVYLE HSE. HOTEL, CONNEMARA, 
set in the unrivalled beauty of the glorious 
West, midst sea, lake and mountain. Private 
bathrooms and all modern amenities. Special 
facilities for children—donkeys, sands, sea 
and lake fishing. French cooking and premier 
wines. Grade A. R.I.A.C. A.A. 








Cork 








REGENT HOTEL, D’OLIER STREET 
If you require a comfortable hotel with 


good food may we suggest the Regent at 
O'Connell Bridge. Right in the shopping 
centre and convenient to theatres and 
cinemas. Fully licensed. 20s. b.b., 334 
reduction for children. Phone 78798. 








HOTEL METROPOLE, CORK. YOUR 
Centre for Touring the beautiful and varied 


south of Ireland. Accommodation for 180 
Guests. Luxurious Private Suites, Wireless 
in all Bedrooms. Golf, Tennis free of charge 
to Residents. Limited Garage accommo- 
dation provided. Grade A* A.A. and 
R.LA.C. Appts. Phone: Cork, 23271/5. 








TWENTY FEET FROM LOUGH CORRIB 
stands Godefroys at Greenfields, nr. 
Headford, and opposite Oughterard. Free 
trout fishing in some of the best recorded 
waters on the Lough. Boats and experienced 
fishermen available. Good food—every 
comfort — licensed — no extras — no 
television or public noise. Ideal for fishing, 
perfect relaxation and touring the beautiful 
West of Ireland. Good rough shooting. 
Open all year. Hosts: Mr. & Mrs. J. M. 
Godefroy. Brochure available. Also appd. 
by the A.A. Telephone Headford 22. 
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Kerry 


Mayo 


Limerick 











SOUTHERN LAKE HOTEL, WATERVILLE 
Co. Kerry. Standing on Lough Currane. 
Five minutes from sea. “The Angler’s 
Paradise”. Free or reserved salmon and trout 
fishing on lakes and rivers. Sea fishing, sandy 
beaches, golf, tennis and dancing and Billiards 
Wonderful scenery, trips arranged. Famous 
for food and luxurious comfort. Write for 
brochure or ’phone Waterville 7. 


ASHFORD CASTLE, CONG, CO. MAYO. 
Telephone Cong 3. Shannon 90 miles, 
Dublin 141 miles. Situated on the shores of 
Lough Corrib and in the centre of the most 
beautiful touring country in the West of 
Ireland where ‘The Quiet Man’ was filmed. 
Noel Huggard, Proprietor. 








A HAVEN FROM A WORRIED WORLD 
Situated on an Island some 7 miles by 3 yet 
only 640 yards from the mainland. The 
Royal (Grade A) Valentia Island catering 
exclusively for residents (one night or a 
year). Suggest you write for brochure. 
Excellent shooting, sea fishing (4 Irish 


AMETHYST HOTEL, KEEL, ACHILL, CO. 
Mayo. Away from it all, on Ireland’s 
rugged west coast, in a different world 
where time doesn’t matter. ‘A fine cosy 
inn, called The Amethyst’ (Vogue, New York). 
Brochure and guide folder from Thea Boyd. 
Phone : Keel 4. 


ROYAL GEORGE AND GLENTWORTH 
Hotels, phone nos. 44566 and 45750 re 
spectively, Grade A, R.LA.C. appointed. 
Limerick’s leading and most select hotels. 
Situated in the heart of the city. Central 
heating, Rooms with Private Baths, P.O. 
Telephones and Bell call service in all rooms. 
Cocktail Bars, Lounges, Restaurants, 24- 
hour service. 20 mins. drive Shannon 
Airport, moderate terms. Both hotels under 
same Management. J. C. Kenneally, 
Managing Director. 











records), swimming, boating, superb 
scenery, fully licensed. 
Cavan 





PARK HOTEL, VIRGINIA, CO. CAVAN. 
Only 50 miles from Dublin on the shores of 


Lough Ramor. Trout and coarse fishing, 
bathing, boating, shooting. Extensive 
wooded grounds contain 9-hole golf course, 
putting green, hard tennis court. Own 
garden and dairy. Good food. Table tennis, 
television and Russian billiards. A.A. 
R.LA.C. Grade A. Brochure, ’Phone 11. 


WAVE CREST HOTEL, DOOAGH, 
Achill, Co. Mayo, situated in an old-world 
village, two miles from Keel. This hotel 
is the ideal centre for mountain climbing, 
deep-sea and game fishing, shooting, 
bathing, and touring the Western beauty 
spots. Phone Keel 15, or write to Mrs. 
L. Lavelle. 


Co. Limerick 








Louth 


DUNRAVEN ARMS HOTEL, ADARE. 
(Tel.: Adare 9). Situated in Ireland’s loveliest 
village. Excellent centre for fox-hunting 
with the Limerick, Black and Tan, Duhallow 
and Galway Blazers. Shannon Airport 25 
miles. Golfing and Fishing. Fully Licensed. 
Central Heating. Private Bathrooms. Apply 
Manageress. 











Clare 





OLD GROUND HOTEL, ENNIS 
halfway between Killarney and Connemara, 
ideal touring centre for west of Ireland, 
Clare seaside resorts, Lisdoonvarna Spa, 
Lahinch golf course. 14 miles Shannon 
Airport. Luxuriously old-world, yet with 
every modern facility. Golfing, fishing, 
shooting, hunting, hacking, dancing. Famous 
cuisine. Write for brochure. Phone: $5, 
126, 127. 





Sligo 





GRAND HOTEL, SLIGO. YOUR HOLIDAY 
in Ireland is not complete unless you visit 
beautiful Sligo and Lough Gill, justly 
described as the Killarney of the West. 
Adjacent to the Donegal Highlands and 
Connemara with its Twelve Pins and 
beautiful lakes, which comprise the finest 
scenery in Ireland. Centrally heated. Fully 
licensed, good shooting. Fishing, champion- 
ship golf. 





Wicklow 














HORSE RIDING HOLIDAYS AND PONY 
treks are arranged by The Bel-Air Hotel, 
Ashford, Co. Wicklow, (amid the scenic 
splendour of ‘The garden of Ireland’), 
and Cliff Castle Hotel, Dalkey, Co. Dublin, 
(on the sea only nine miles from city centre) 
Meals may be interchanged between both 
these hotels which are under the same 
management. Write for Brochure. 


BALLYMASCANLON HOUSE HOTEL, 
Dundalk. Telephone Ravensdale 3304, 
standing in its beautiful 100 acre Demesne 
is an historic Irish Mansion that has been 
modernised to meet the requirements of the 
most exacting guest. Situated halfway 
between Dublin and Belfast, convenient to 
sea, golf, river and lake fishing. Central 
heating, rooms with private baths, tele- 
phones in all bedrooms, spacious lounges, 
licensed, open all year round, Grade A, 
R.LA.C., A.A. Apply for brochure to, 
Mrs. Irene Quinn, Proprietress. 





Waterford 





GRAND HOTEL, TRAMORE. TRAMORE’S 
leading hotel overlooking the sea and 
Ireland’s largest beach. Especially noted for 
its cuisine; 60 bedrooms with hot and cold 
water; telephone and radio in most rooms. 
Twenty minutes walk from golf course; 
five minutes walk from pitch and putt 
green and tennis courts. Grade A Hotel 
with excellent banqueting facilities. Open 
all year round. Phone: Tramore 414, 415, 
207. 











CLIFF HOUSE HOTEL, ARDMORE. IN 
its own delightful grounds, overlooking 
Ardmore Bay, on the beautiful South coast, 
offers you modern comforts and superb 
cuisine. A holiday in this district affords 
opportunity for exploring many picturesque 
beauty spots. The Blackwater Valley, 
Lismore Castle, the Knockmealdown 
Mountains, with far-famed Mount Melleray 
Monastery. Telephone Ardmore 4. 








A glance at the advertise- 
ments on this page may help 
you make up your mind 
where to stay. All premises 
listed are registered with 
Bord Failte Eireann — the 


lrish Tourist Board. 
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Travel 
to 


IRELAND 


the 
easy 
way! 






London—Dublin from £12. 18. tourist return 
Manchester—Dublin from £6. 19. tourist return 


Fly to Ireland with the Friendly Airline! Now you can fly in jet-prop comfort from all U.K. 
terminals—swiftly, smoothly, high above the weather. From London and Manchester—the 
famous four-engined Aer Lingus Viscounts. From all other terminals—the brilliant, new, Rolls- 
Royce-engined Aer Lingus Friendship! No fuss, no tips, no luggage worries. Aer Lingus takes care 
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of everything. 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK Big, sleek, four-engined Super Constell- 


ations speed you across the Atlantic. 


Full details and bookings from your travel agent or Aer Lingus: London 
Offices: 174 Regent Street, W.1. REGENT 12/2. Manchester: 67 Deans- 


iil 





gate. DEANSGATE 86/1] or LEEDS 3-2000. 
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‘The Friendly Airline’ 
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YOUR 
COAT OF ARMS 


7x 6 $7 £2- 9-0 
10x 7 $i! £3-17-0 
13x 10 $17 £5-19-0 


Delivery—eight weeks 
approx. 





There are few Irish families which cannot lay 
claim on the maternal or paternal side, to an 
ancient clan symbol, or its modern successor, a 
Coat of Arms. Your Coat of Arms can be 
obtained heraldically coloured in relief and 
mounted on a shield of polished oak. 


GIBSON PRICE 


16 SUFFOLK ST. - DUBLIN - IRELAND 


(Prices quoted include postage and where necessary, 
research charges) 








BEAUTIFUL COLOUR SLIDES 
OF IRISH VIEWS 


2x2 COLOUR TRANSPARENCIES IN 
CARD MOUNTS 2/6 (35 CENTS U.S.) 
EACH 


Write for list and free sample 


G.B.S. COLOUR SLIDES 
139 ST. STEPHEN’S GREEN, W., DUBLIN, IRELAND 











We meet you anywhere that you may enjoy 
THE MAGIC OF IRELAND 
ina 


STAR 


SELF-DRIVE OR CHAUFFEURED CAR 


391 Antrim Road, Belfast Phone 45 222 
IRELAND’S FINEST FLEET 
Brochure on Request Hertz Licensee 


N.B.—All STAR cars are provided with passes for easy 
cross-border travel 


Red Irish Linen skirt with white crocheted roses. 
“My Wild Irish Rose” model. 


Wait Now! 


You have not yet heard about 


Kilcarney Cottage Craft, makers of 
the original Palma Panter Designs 
handknitted jerseys (pullovers 

and cardigans) handwoven tweed 
skirts adorned with crochet or 


handwoven crios. 
Prices including postage: 


Skirts $18.00 to $20.00 
Jerseys $10.00 to $12.00 


U. S. Agent: 

Ellen P. Lockwood, 
1410 Broadway, 

New York 18. 

Phone: Wisconsin 76. 122. 


KILCARNEY COTTAGE CRAFTS 
HACKETSTOWN 
CO. CARLOW 
IRELAND 
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Give an IRISH Gitt 








this CHRISTMAS 








REAL 
IRISH 
HAND-KNIT 
SWEATER 


This heavy hand-knit sweater with ski collar 
and husky cable stitch design is hand-knit in 
the cottage homes of Donegal, Ireland, from 
Irish Wool in the natural off-white colour. 
Men’s sizes 38”, 40”, 42” and 44” (chest meas- 
urement). Price (inc. Mail & Insurance) to 
the United States $9.50, to Great Britain 62 /-. 
Post your remittance with confidence to:— 
W. T. & G. JOHNSTON 
6 7 & 8 O'CONNELL STREET 
SLIGO, IRELAND. 





shamrock freshness in the Cologne 


Shamrock Leaves 
by Adam 


Leading Chemists and Per- 

fumeries will send for 
you all over the world the 
ideal Irish present for 
everybody. 








Prices by Registered Post 
Ireland and Europe, U.S.A. 
England Australia, etc. 
Ref. 50 12/3 Ref. 50 14/9 
» 100 21/-  ,, 100 24/6 


j Enquiries : 
ADAM (Ireland) LTD. 


CABINTEELY, CO. DUBLIN 
"Phone 884247 


Cccccniitiencnmened’ 


The Aroma of Green Dreland 




















100,000 
names 
on file! 


Individually hand-painted 
(embossed copper) on polished 
mahogany or oak base. 


Armorials for practically all 
Irish names available. Orders 
for American, Scotch,German, 
Italian, Spanish and names from 
other nationalities executed. 











FOR THE JOY 


A happy blend 

of entertainment, 0 F | T —_ read 
information, 

literature and laughter... 
truly a welcome 

tonic and the 

ideal Xmas gift for 


your friends 











Sizes ‘ Packing, Postage & Insurance 
earenaees omen U.S.A. Ireland & U.K. 
10° x 7” ($10) £310 0 ($1.00) 7/- 5/- 
8” x 54” ($9) £3 3 0 ($1.00) 7/- 5/- 
Special 
Double Shield 
(Two names) 
104” x 124” ($18) £510 0 ($2.50) 17/6 7/6 











Historic Families 


85 MIDDLE ABBEY STREET DUBLIN IRELAND 
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Monthly 35c. 
12 issues $4.00 
24 issues $7.00 
36 issues $9.00 


43 PARKGATE STREET 
DUBLIN 










































































Switzers of Grafton Street, is the ideal centre for 
your Dublin shopping. We have Irish linens, 
Donegal tweeds, Waterford glass, handwoven 
rugs, scarves and stoles. 


We have a full range of fashion departments 
where you can buy Irish tweed suits and over- 
coats, and men’s sports jackets. 

If you cannot meet us in person we'll be pleased 
to answer post enquiries. 


Send for our Guide to Dublin. 














GRAFTON STREET 





DUBLIN 








ASK FOR 


LIDDELL 
LINENS 


MADE IN IRELAND 
FOR THE WORLD 





OBTAINABLE FROM 
ALL LEADING STORES 




















































gaiety of design, 
be achi 


Watch for 


Trade enquiries to 


GAELTARRA EIREANN, WESTLAND ROW, DUBLIN. 





To London, Paris, New York, Berlin, Dublin, ) 
Round Tower Tweeds contribute a li 


a brilliant craftsmanship which can 
eved only in Donegal where 


they are handwoven by traditional] weavers. | 


the label on every garment. 


Déantis na Saeltacta 











within your means 
all the way from Southampton 
and Cobh to New York 


Come and relax in the comfort of a perfectly 
organised Atlantic crossing. Enjoy the gaiety 
. the leisure . . . the sports. Take delight in 
the tempting cuisine. All this—and more—is yours 
when you go by either of those two splendid 
ships, the Ryndam and the Maasdam. Both are 
air-conditioned, have 75% double cabins, 
offer truly magnificent accommodation and service 
at rates within your means. They are Holland- 
America liners too, the line which has 

prompted the saying— 


IT’S GOOD TO BE ON A WELL-RUN SHIP 








Accommodation on both ships : 


39 First and 842 Tourist 
Class passengers. 


Minimum one-way fares : 
Winter: Tourist from £62.0.0 


First Class from £86.10.0 Full details from your Local Travel Agent or 


fomemers Teta een ee THE LIMERICK STEAMSHIP CO. LTD 


First Class from £100.10.0 
Telephone : Limerick 











., | CECIL ST., LIMERICK 
45011 
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DONEGAL DUSK: A luxurious car-suit in smart 
town or country styling. The straight back 
features a centre-cut walking vent. In rich shades 
of Dark Royal, Petrol, Muted Greens and Tans. 


ElEGance In IRish PURE WOOL SoONEGAl handwoven tweed 


Sizes 10, 12, 14, 16, 18. Our size 14 is Bust 
37”, Waist 273”, Hips 39”. Patterns on 
request. Approx. weight of either garment, 
5 Ibs. Price in Dublin, $28.50 (93 gns.). 
U.S. Customs duty 21%. Postage plus 
insurance to U.S.A., $2. 





MAYO MIST: Is an impeccably tailored 

classic car-suit with straight back. It is available in 
lovely shades of Green, Tan, Purple 

and a variety of multi-flecks. 


LTD, 


66 SOUTH GREAT GEORGE’S STREET, DUBLIN, IRELAND 








Public Library 
Detroit, Mich. 
History & Travel 





STROLL along the North Quays will amply 
A reward any visitor to Dublin. Start at the 
CUSTOM HOUSE, shown above, which is con- 
sidered by many to be the architectural jewel of the 
city. Dating from the late 18th century it was 
designed by James Gandon the greatest of Irish 
architects. 

Leaving this noble edifice with its fine Doric 
portico, and proceeding in a westerly direction, we 
cross the bottom of O’Connell Street. Nearby, facing 
the River Liffey, is the splendid building of the 
FOUR COURTS. Off to the right, up Church 
Street, is ST. MICHAN’S CHURCH, built in the 
17th century. Its crypt has the macabre peculiarity 

is 








“Quay notes’ on Dublin 


FROM THE CUSTOM HOUSE TO GUINNESS’S BREWERY 


of preserving the bodies laid in it, and several of 
these may be seen, perfectly mummified. 

Now if you cross the river over the Watling Street 
Bridge and continue up the street, you will come 
to GUINNESS’S BREWERY... 

...A SIGHT YOU MUSTN’T MISS 

The first thing that people will ask you on your 
return home will be: did you go over St. James’s 
Gate? You must allow at least an hour and a half for 
this most interesting experience. Visitors are escorted 
round the Brewery daily between II a.m. and 
3 p.m. On Saturdays at 11 a.m. only. Children under 
I2 are not admitted. The Brewery is closed on 
Sundays and Public Holidays. 


Printed in the Republic of Ireland at Dollard Printinghouse, Dublin 
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